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On 


November 27, 1978, Dan White, a former San Francisco City 


Supervisor, entered City Hall through a basement window, went to the 
mayor’s office and killed Mayor George Moscone. He then proceeded to 
the supervisors’ chambers where he shot and killed Supervisor Harvey 
Milk. San Franciscans were still reeling from the news that was coming out 
of Guyana. Reports - and hopes - that hundreds of Jonestown residents 
tried to save themselves by running into the jungle turned out to be 
unfounded, as the total number of dead continued to climb, eventually 
surpassing the nine hundred mark. 


Because of the proximity to the Jonestown tragedy, and the political 
connections between the two slain political figures and Jim Jones, there 
was immediate speculation that the rumor of a Temple hit squad, called 
“the Angels,” was involved in the Cit>^ Hall murders. However, Dan White 
soon turned himself in to the police. After resigning from the Board of 
Supervisors, White had changed his mind and requested a reappointment. 
Milk had successfully lobbied Moscone to turn down the request. The 
subsequent murders were a result of rage. 


Milk’s murder elevated him to the status of martyr for the gay 
community, which immediately began sanitizing Milk’s image. In the wake 
of Jonestown, that meant obscuring his relationship with Peoples Temple. 
Rumors immediately surfaced that Milk was angry at the Temple for using 
his name on their promotional material after the bad press of the New 
West article appeared, over a year before his murder. Another report 
claimed that Milk was closely monitoring the Leo Ryan trip and was going 
to reevaluate his support for the Temple if Ryan’s trip had validated any of 
claims of abuse or malnutrition. Though Milk may very well have 
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distanced himself from Peoples Temple after the Ryan visit, he gave no 
indication he was ever considering such a move. Milk made no public 
comments in the aftermath of the Ryan murder and the Jonestown 
tragedy that he had any intentions of renouncing his loyalty and support 
for Peoples Temple. 

The other rumors also turned out to be without foundation. Milk’s 
letters uncovered at the California Historical Society refuted the claim that 
Harvey Milk was dismayed by the Temple’s use of his name in 
promotional fliers. To the contrary, the letters indicate an open and 
mutually supportive relationship between Milk and the Temple right up 
until mid-1978, and the Temple continued to use Milk’s name in its 
promotional material from 1977 through 1978. Along with City Supervisor 
Carol Ruth Silver and 75 other prominent San Franciscans, Milk was listed 
as a Temple supporter and endorser of the Temple Benefit and Support 
Dinner, which was to have been held in December 1978. California State 
Assemblyman Willie Brown was to have been the master of ceremonies. 
Milk had ample time and opportunity to publicize his concerns about the 
Temple’s use of his name if he had any. These concerns would have be 
recorded somewhere, and certainly would have been recalled by Milk 
staffer Dan Nicolletta. 

Milk explained his loyalty in a New York Times article announcing the 
cancellation of the support dinner. “A year had passed and the Temple had 
been investigated by the district attorney, and no one was taking them to 
court.” He saw no reason to withdraw his support. If the allegations 
against the Temple could not be substantiated - which they had not been 
so far - then the Temple was innocent. The Temple had been tried in the 
press and not in the courts. Milk said. 

Milk actually seemed to go out of his way to make sure the Temple 
was involved in his politics. When friends of Milk hosted a coffee reception 
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for Chip Carter, son of then-presidential candidate Jimmy Carter, Milk 
made sure Temple members were invited and given an opportunity to talk 
to the influential young man. Additionally, after Milk arranged for Temple 
members to perform at the Castro Street Fair, he invited them to attend 
the post-fair party. Despite bans on drinking and associating with non¬ 
members, representatives from Peoples Temple attended these events and 
others like them. 

Evidence of Milk’s loyalt>^ to the Temple after the New West article is 
best illustrated by Milk himself, not only in his letter to the New West 
editors but also in a column he wrote for the gay newspaper The Bay Area 
Reporter. Milk titled his column “The Milk Forum” (it is not clear if he 
borrowed the name from Peoples Forwii, the Temple’s newspaper.) The 
column responds to attacks on the black community in America in general, 
and on the Temple specifically, and charges that the bias that fuels these 
attacks is the same bias which fuels attacks on gays and lesbians: 

We must reach out to ever>^ group - be they political, 
environmentalist, labor or minorities. We must not allow the 
reactionary forces to continue to divide us ... The most powerful 
church in this city that spoke out over and over for Gay rights is a 
church that is mostly black. It is one that has started to use itself 
politically. The Catholic Church - which uses itself politically - is 
okay to the media. But a black church that strongly fights for Gay 
rights is now being attacked for being political! Fm surprised that 
the reactionary forces took so long to attack the Peoples Temple. 
Democracy is a strange thing. Religion is a strange thing. And 
both are misused in this nation ... We had better find our 'social’ 
friends and join together before the reactionaries turn social 
issues into political issues. Freedom is not a political or an 
economic issue. It is a right. And that right is under attack. 
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Sentiment reinforcing Harvey Milk’s support of the Peoples Temple 
also comes from a letter from Jim Rivaldo, a close friend of Milk, who 
wrote to Jim Jones on July 28,1977. 

I felt honored and privileged to be a guest along 
with ... Harvey at your services last Sunday. I have long admired 
the Peoples Temple and Rev. Jim Jones for your courageous 
stands in support of human and civil rights whenever and 
wherever these rights have come under attack ... I trust as 
Peoples Temple and Rev. Jones come under increasingly close 
scrutiny, you will win vindication and emerge even stronger and 
more committed to the ideals you expressed so eloquently and to 
which the congregation responded so movingly. I try my best to 
live up to those same ideals in my own life and although I haven’t 
had much direct contact with Peoples Temple I have derived 
strength from your example. 

Further evidence of Milk’s continued support can be found in an 
internal Temple report from four members who attended a fundraiser for 
U.S. Congressman John Burton. A short note at the bottom of a memo 
written on October 15, 1977 reads: “We saw Harvey Milk who was the 
same Harvey - friendly, telling us the press coverage had to improve and 
the tide had to improve sometime.” Had Milk avoided the Temple 
delegation or questioned them about the Temple’s use of his name in their 
literature, these members would have reported it back to Temple officials 
via this memo. Indeed that is the very purpose of the memo. Clearly, 
Harvey Milk and his close circle of friends supported Peoples Temple well 
after allegations of Temple-inspired break-ins and other crimes hit the 
newsstands. 

Stories circulated of a falling out between Harvey Milk and Jim Jones, 
earning Milk a place on Jones’ hit list of political enemies, but there are no 
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reliable references supporting this claim. It should be noted that a number 
of people who did not want to be quoted by name stated that the general 
perception in the gay community at the time was that there was a falling 
out of some kind, and Milk insiders, including top aide Anne Kronenberg, 
initially felt that his murder was somehow a result of his relationship with 
the Temple. However, the number and tone of the letters from Milk, either 
to Jones or on behalf of the Temple, indicate an amicable relationship 
between Jones and Milk in February - possibly as late as June - of 1978. 
Additionally, the letters that Temple members sent to Milk after the death 
of his lover Jack Lira in September of 1978 indicate Milk was certainly in 
Jim Jones' good graces at that time. There does not seem to be enough 
time or, more importantly, any apparent reason for the Milk-Jones 
relationship to deteriorate so drastically in the two months between the 
receipt of the sympathy cards and the tragedy on November 18. One must 
conclude the rumor of a falling out between Milk and Jones was a 
mechanism used by Milk’s supporters to distance Milk from Peoples 
Temple in light of the universal condemnation, alienation and ostracism 
experienced by its surviving members and supporters after the Jonestown 
tragedy. 

An example of this can be seen in the description of the sympathy 
letters sent in October 1978, from Jonestown to Milk that appeared in 
Milk's biography. The Mayor of Castro Street: “Even then [before the 
Jonestown tragedy] the packet of letters was chilling. It was as if it had 
never crossed the writer’s minds that the appearance of exactly fifty letters 
- many of them identical word for word, and none of them wavering from 
condolence-invitation formula - written on identical pieces of paper with 
similar pencils would look like anything but a spontaneous outpouring of 
sympathy.” 

Contrary to this depiction, there were over fifty letters sent to Milk, 
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and none of them were word for word. Though they do stick to the 
condolence-invitation formula, they are all on different stationary and 
none of them are written with pencil; indeed some are even typed. 
Although it was probably clear to Milk that the letters were not 
spontaneous (anyone who worked with the Temple knew that Jim Jones 
called the shots), it can not be ignored that they were, nonetheless, a 
statement of support and solidarity from the residents of Jonestown. It is 
not clear why a respected reporter and author like Randy Shilts would take 
such liberties with the truth (or how much leeway he took with the rest of 
Milk's biography), but by focusing on the number and description of the 
letters, he deflects their overall significance: they are reflective of a close 
relationship between Milk and Jones. 

To highlight the need for caution, Nathan Landau writes in his book. 
Heavenly Deceptor: 

John Crewdson, a reporter studying both the Jonestown 
deaths and the Milk/Moscone murders notes that like Mayor 
Moscone and a number of other prominent California politicians, 

Mr. Milk had publicly endorsed the Peoples Temples and Jim 
Jones. Milk had spoken often at the Temple and had even been 
invited to visit Jonestown as an honored guest; he declined. 
Crewdson quotes Milk as saying that Guyana was a great 
experiment that didn’t work. 

Landau’s work was used as the basis of a January 1999 article in USA 
Today which reads in part: “[Milk] saw Guyana as an experiment that 
didn’t work. Milk disassociated himself from the Temple and believed that 
Jonestown political forces were plotting his death to silence him. He was 
right.” Closer inspection of the original article cited reveals there is no 
disassociation on Milk’s part, and Milk’s assessment that Jonestown was a 
failure may not have been so concrete. Crewdson’s original article reads: 
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Like Mayor Moscone and a number of other prominent 
California politicians, Mr. Milk had, until the time of the murders 
and suicides in Guyana last weekend, publicly endorsed the 
Peoples Temple and its founder, the Rev. Jim Jones. 

In an interview a few days before his death, Mr. Milk said he 
had spoken at the Temple once or twice, principally because early 
on it had supported the homosexual rights movement. He said he 
had been invited to visit Jonestown, the cult’s settlement in 
Guyana, by Mr. Jones but had declined. 

'Some day this will make a great opera and I’d sure like the 
rights to it,’ he said. ‘Guyana was a great experiment that didn’t 
work. I don’t know, maybe it did.’ 

Milk does refer to Jonestown as “a great experiment,” but the 
conclusion that he felt it was a failure is less clear. That Milk would even 
slip in this comment at a time of ostracism and vitriol spewed at the 
surviving members of Peoples Temple and their supporters’ gives hint that 
he was open to other interpretations of the end of Jonestown than the one 
that gained currency in the immediate aftermath. To even half-heartedly 
propose that there may have been more to Jonestown than failure, indeed 
that on any level it may have worked, was a rare reaction. Most politicians 
whom Jim Jones supported - including Willie Brown, Joe Freitas, Richard 
Hongisto, and Art Agnos - could not distance themselves from Peoples 
Temple fast enough, but Harvey Milk proposed to The New York Tirnes 
that Jonestown might not have failed. Other than the article about the 
Temple support dinner, this quote is the only known, recorded direct 
reference Harvey Milk made about Jonestown. (However, Laurie Efrein 
Kahalas, the press person for the San Francisco office of Peoples Temple at 
the time, recalls a phone call from Milk soon after the November i8 
tragedy. He expressed his condolences and support for the surviving 
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members.) 

The Randy Shilts’ interviews of Milk’s friends conducted about four 
years after the November tragedies indicate that Milk was “shocked” by 
the deaths in Guyana. A number of people recalled that Milk began telling 
a series of off-colored jokes concerning the Jonestown suicides, namely 
that the suicides themselves would have made a great opera. This was 
classic Harvey Milk, formerly a professional clown, who told tasteless 
jokes as a way to cope after his lover committed suicide. Shilts initially 
tried to use the jokes to distance Milk from the Temple. His editor crossed 
the jokes out, however, with an admonishment in the pages’ margins that 
the use of the jokes was too harsh, and an unflattering reflection on Milk. 

Milk s friend Tory Hartman told Shilts that after November i8, the 
San Francisco Police warned the supervisor to move into the back rooms 
of his apartment, as a precaution. Whether they contacted him on their 
own or were responding to his concerns is not clear. Hartman also recalled 
running into Milk at Cliffs Variety Store soon after the Jonestown 
suicides, and he confided to her he had made a tape. The contents of this 
tape have yet to be uncovered, and Hartman can no longer be located. 

Why Milk might believe members of Peoples Temple would want to 
put his life in danger is not made clear from the interviews. Milk could 
have very well feared the Temple because of his previous pledges of loyalty 
to Jim Jones. Certainly Milk must have been haunted by his notes: “If you 
take one of us you must take all of us, sign me up,” as well as “my name is 
written in stone in support of you and your people.” These clearly could 
have been the source of Milk’s concern. 

It is also worth noting that the FBI seemed specifically interested in 
the rumor of Temple hit squads and asked a number of the Temple 
defectors if they had any knowledge of who was on the hit list. The FBI 
repeatedly and pointedly asked about any connections between Milk, 
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Moscone and the Temple. All of the defectors were asked about the 
'‘Angels.” The survivors offered little or no information as to who was on a 
political hit list, or more importantly, why. 

This evidence undermines the rumors that Jim Jones recruited Dan 
White to kill his political enemies, beginning with Harvey Milk and George 
Moscone. The correspondence uncovered to date seems to indicate the 
opposite would be true. Moreover, while in San Francisco, the Temple had 
incurred the wrath of a number of politicians, including then - City 
Supervisor Quentin Kopp, Kopp had been thwarted in his attempts to 
investigate Peoples Temple and its influence in the 1976 elections. After 
the deaths in Jonestown, he demanded an investigation into whether the 
Jonestown tragedy, and the murder of U.S. Congressman Leo Ryan, could 
have been averted if his earlier calls for investigations were heeded. 
Clearly, if Peoples Temple had political enemies on the city’s Board of 
Supervisors, Kopp’s name would have come up long before Milk’s. 

Additional support for this belief is the revelation that Dan White had 
also planned to kill City Supervisor Carol Ruth Silver and California State 
Assemblyman Willie Brown. Silver was one of only three city supervisors 
to endorse the Temple’s support dinner, and Willie Brown was one of 
Peoples Temple’s most prominent political supporters. 

No theories, much less hard evidence, have been put forward as to 
why Jim Jones or members of the Temple’s hierarchy would want to 
assassinate its top four political allies. Rather it is more logical that Milk, 
Moscone, Silver and Brown would have been targeted by Temple 
opponents for the exact opposite reason: they were political supporters of 
Peoples Temple who may have demanded independent investigations into 
the tragedy of Jonestown, and the murder of Representative Leo Ryan. 

The final rumor concerning Harvey Milk and Peoples Temple is the 
persistent story that he asked to have grape Kool-Aid packets be scattered 
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with his ashes. (Kool-Aid was erroneously reported as used in the final 
Jonestown concoction; in fact Jonestown leadership opted for Flavor Aid.) 
Randy Shilts mentions that Kool-Aid packets were scattered in the bay 
with Milk’s ashes, but he gives no indication of what it meant. Interviews 
conducted for this book revealed that Milk’s friends added the grape Kool- 
Aid in a light-hearted attempt at making fun at the relationship between 
Milk and the Temple. Nothing more can be read into it because, according 
to Milk insider Daniel Nicolletta, Milk had no prior knowledge of the act, 
contrary to persistent speculation and rumor. 

It is not clear if this is the complete collection of all correspondence 
between Milk and the Temple. Indeed, other letters may eventually 
surface. For example, Jones aide Sharon Amos states in her personal notes 
that while she was meeting with a Guyana Minister of Parliament, Carrie 
Ramsaroop, on June 4, 1978 she delivered a letter of support from Harvey 
Milk. It is not clear to which letter she is referring, but it is either the one 
written to President Carter in February, or one yet to be uncovered. It 
seems unlikely that it would be a copy of the letter sent to the Prime 
Minister of Guyana, because Milk wrote that letter before he was a 
supervisor. Presumably the Temple would present Ramsaroop with a 
current letter on San Francisco City letterhead, but not necessarily. Also, 
one of the tapes which the FBI recovered in Jonestown apparently 
included a speech given by Harvey Milk to the Peoples Temple 
congregation at one of his many speaking trips to the church. The FBI’s 
index of the contents of Peoples Temple tapes recovered at Jonestown is 
incomplete at best, and the tape has not yet been located among those 
released to the Jonestown Institute, which oversees the transcription of 
Peoples Temple tapes. Eventually, though, we may hear Milk’s own words 
to Peoples Temple. 

The evidence uncovered in recent research presents an alternative to 
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the unflattering image of a vote-greedy Milk using the likes of Jim Jones to 
get elected but cleverly maintaining a distant relationship from Jones. 
Instead we have Milk, who stood by his political allies, just as they stood 
by him in the fights which were important to Milk, specifically the Bryant 
and Briggs initiatives. Though Milk may have warned his aides to be on 
their guard around Peoples Temple, we know from his own words of the 
support and admiration he had for the works of the Temple. One would 
have to believe Milk to be quite cynical to claim the letters sent to Jones 
were just political expedience. In their attempts to separate Milk from Jim 
Jones and Peoples Temple, historians and biographers have overlooked, 
downplayed or flatly distorted the truth. Hopefully we will now begin to 
understand why Milk supported Peoples Temple, and why we might want 
to reevaluate our criticisms of it. It is important for those who value 
preserving Milk’s memory that we do not engage in sanitizing the facts, or 
in letting the biases against Jim Jones and Jonestown be an excuse to 
cover up or even change history. 
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Conclusion 


Since November i8, 1978, people have tried to place responsibility for 
the deaths in Jonestown on someone, anyone. Many of the defectors feel 
the blame falls squarely on the shoulders of Jim Jones. Others think every 
adult in Jonestown shares some responsibility. Some people blame the 
Concerned Relatives group for the pressure it put on the Temple 
leadership, as well as its disregard for the threat of the Jonestown 
community to extinguish itself, as definitive factors. Some Temple loyalists 
include the federal government’s intrusion into their communit>% and a 
few single out the CIA. Even gays were tarred with the same brush. As 
Forbes Burnham, Prime Minister of Guyana, stated, “Homosexuality and 
suicide are the symptoms of a rich society.” Although Burnham had been 
considered one of Jones’ closest allies, his post-tragedy analysis seems to 
link homosexual sex and death. 

But the responsibility lies, again, somewhere in the middle. Though 
Jim Jones was able to manipulate many, he would not have had such 
success if America was more compassionate toward its poor or 
marginalized citizens. Indeed, as the Black Panther Statement on the 
Jonestown Massacre states: 

The Black Panther Part>^ charges the United States 
government, specifically the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
U.S. Department of Defense, with the murders of over 900 
innocent men, women and children at the Peoples Temple 
settlement in Jonestown. 

The Party demands an immediate citizens’ investigation into 
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the Jonestown tragedy. In no way should this investigation be 
organized or controlled by the American government, which 
alone bears the responsibility for viciously slaughtering a group 
of Black and poor people who left the oppression of this country 
to build a society where there would be none. 

We must not be tricked by the CIA-created mass hysteria 
and confusion that is sweeping through the country about the 
Jonestown massacre. If there were freedom and justice for all in 
America, there would have been no need for Jonestown in the 
first place. If Black and poor people could live in peace and 
dignity in this country, those 900 people who told the world they 
found perfect happiness in Jonestown and, under no 
circumstances, would give it up, would not be in their graves 
today. 

The true responsibility for Jonestown will most likely be debated well 
into the future, but all indications are that the government was monitoring 
the activities of Peoples Temple on a number of levels. The history of the 
government’s infiltrating and monitoring leftist groups during the late 
sixties and seventies, the political nature of Peoples Temple, and the 
international implications of the Jonestown settlement, all give credence 
to reports of government’s monitoring of the Jonestown community, 
especially in light to the numerous complaints to the Postal Service, Social 
Security Administration, the Federal Communications Commission and 
U.S. Customs. The CIA clearly had operatives on the ground in the form of 
Richard Dwyer within the US embassy, and was the first agency to report 
back to Washington in the early hours of November 19 about the deaths in 
Jonestown. There will never be certainty of the government’s role in the 
final days of Jonestown or the full burden of responsibility it should bear 
until these agencies open all their records to historians and researchers. 
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However, we can explore the many reasons Jim Jones was so popular, 
why nearly a thousand members of Peoples Temple would leave America 
to build a new home. Who were these people, and why did they make the 
series of decisions that led to the events of November 18, 1978? The 
experiences of gay and lesbian Temple members may not have differed all 
that greatly from those of their heterosexual counterparts, but it is 
important to explore these issues to see if gay people are more inclined to 
join groups, and if so, whether they occupy positions of power, whether 
they are respected by other members in the group, and if their gayness 
impacts their decision making process. 

A census taken in Jonestown on August 30, 1978, reveals there were 
no more than 73 “officially married” couples at the commune. This 
accounts for 146 people in a group of over a thousand. Taking into account 
the children in the community, as well as residents who disavowed sex 
altogether, there must still have been a substantial gay and lesbian 
population, including a number of avowed lesbians on the “marriage list.” 

In Jonestown, gay and lesbian people were given positions of 
authority: Deanna Wilkinson, Tobi Stone, Keith Wade and Diane 
Lundquist were all cottage supervisors, and Loretta Cordell Coomer, Pat 
Grunnett, Teresa King, and Deanna were members of an elite group that 
was approved to speak with dignitaries and other visitors to the 
compound. As Temple member Laurie Efrein Kahalas wrote. 

There was complete acceptance of gay people in Peoples 
Temple - there was even more acceptance of gay relationships 
than of straight relationships. I think part of that from Jim Jones’ 
perspective was that gay people could be more counted on to 
relate to persecution, but that straight couples were more likely 
to be narcissistically self-involved and shut others out ... I think 
gay people felt more secure ... As an advocate for gay rights, Jim 
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Jones was 100%. 

An important factor to keep in mind while researching information on 
Peoples Temple, from a gay perspective, is how mainstream writers treat 
the relationships in Jones’ inner circle. The women who comprised the 
inner circle of the Temple are often referred to as Jim Jones’ mistresses, 
and indeed many of them were. But the relationships between Jones and 
the male members of the inner circle are viewed as far less intimate. When 
Jones is referred to as having sex with a male member, it is to degrade or 
humiliate him. For example, Jim Jones and Grace Stoen are described as 
lovers; however Jones’ relationship with Grace’s husband Tim Stoen, 
whom Jones looked to as a brother and partner in developing the church, 
is not portrayed the same way, despite evidence of a long relationship. Is it 
so hard to believe the three of them, at one point, loved each other 
equally? That the love between Jim Jones and Tim Stoen was just as 
strong if not stronger than the love either of them had for Grace? As 
author Ethan Feinsod puts it, “as far as Grace could tell, if Tim was 
married to anybody, it was to Jim Jones. In terms of time spent together, 
emotional closeness and shared experience, Tim and Jones were far closer 
to each other than either was to Grace.” When we remove the 
monogamous hetero-centrist view, we see a group of people where men 
and women interchanged partners, loving many of them equally, in a true 
communal experience. Also, no substantive attention has been given to the 
potential existence of lesbianism or bisexuality between the women in 
Jones’ inner circle, and there is very little information to build reliable 
conclusions. 

Some will argue the Temple failed its gay and lesbian members. But in 
light of the roles Deanna Wilkinson, Loretta Stewart Cordell Coomer and 
Pat Grunnett played in Peoples Temple, one has to question this 
assumption. Certainly for Vernon Gosney and Monica Bagby, the Temple 
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failed them; working in the fields was unfulfilling, and both felt that the 
dream and promise of Jonestown had turned into a lie. Indeed, Temple 
member Larry Layton, who shot Vernon and Monica, expressed remorse 
at shooting him because many Jonestown residents often ridiculed him for 
being too flamboyant. It is no wonder that Vernon who, in addition to the 
other indignities of Jonestown, was pulled from the pageant show and 
picked on, would want to leave the community. Jonestown did not live up 
to its promise to him. He did not reject Jonestown, but rather, in a sense, 
Jonestown rejected him. 

Maybe the Temple failed Vernon and Monica while allowing Pat, 
Loretta and Deanna the space to grow and explore their lives. Peoples 
Temple could do both things. However, given the demise of the 
community, one wonders if the Jonestown experience could have been 
anything but failure for all of the Temple members. As Vernon points out, 
“Hundreds of people were suffering in silence. The dream we shared was a 
shattered nightmare. Our leader was a despot. How could anyone deem 
Peoples Temple or Jonestown a success when the people are all dead?” 

Certainly gay and lesbian researchers should lead the way in 
remembering and memorializing a group of people who collectively 
identified as gay and lesbian. It is clear the gay and lesbian community of 
San Francisco welcomed Peoples Temple support in opposing the anti-gay 
ballot initiatives of the late seventies, and that Harvey Milk and Peoples 
Temple had a mutually supportive and warm relationship right up until 
November 1978. As more people come forward with their stories, the 
overall picture of Jonestown, Peoples Temple and Harvey Milk will be 
made more complete. 

This project begins to address the roles of gays and lesbians in this 
unique American experience. Though many people may not see the need 
or connections for gay specific research, gays and lesbians are often 
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ignored in history, and are rarely the target audience of stories, by them or 
about them during contemporary events. We need to explore the 
relationship between Vernon Gosney and Monica Bagby: what motivated 
them to leave Jonestown; what impact did that have on other defectors; 
what role did their homosexuality play in their decision to leave, if it 
played a role at all? Did the fact that Loretta and Deanna were committed 
to each other impact their decision to stay in Jonestown? After living 
openly in Jonestown, was there despair at the thought of returning to a 
homophobic, anti-gay American society? 

If we do not focus on the fact that these people were gay and lesbian, 
then the general perception is that they were straight. Though that is not 
terrible, their gayness is part of who they were and what they did, and 
therefore it should be mentioned, and, where relevant, should be explored. 
Certainly if gay and lesbian researchers do not embark into this new field 
of research, gay and lesbian stories will be lost to time. It has been 30 
years, and this is the first work to consider the gay experiences of Peoples 
Temple. This is not a criticism of straight researchers; rather it is a call for 
queer-sensitive researchers to take the time and explore the gayness of 
history, regardless of whether or not the subject is deemed a “gay issue.” 
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Where Are They Today? 


Monica Bagby was the only person wounded on the airstrip that the 
Guyanese pilots felt comfortable to fly out on November 18, probably 
because she was black. She lost a part of her lung, and the doctors were 
not able to remove all of the shrapnel from her body. Upon entering the 
country, she told the FBI that she did not feel safe returning home as she 
thought that her mother would not forgive her for leaving Jonestown, for 
not committing suicide with the rest of the group. She moved in with 
Linda Mertle and maintained ties with Vernon Gosney for years. She 
moved to southern California. 

Vernon Gosney took time adjusting to life after Jonestown, recovering 
from his life-threatening wounds and the tragic loss of his son. He stayed 
in the Bay Area for a while, reconnecting with Jamie Gill and hanging out. 
He repaired his relationship with his family and eventually moved to 
Hawaii where he joined law enforcement. In 2001 he surprised many 
people by appearing at Larry Layton’s parole hearing with powerful 
testimony resulting in Larry’s release. 

Garry Lambrev was devastated at the news of Jonestown. He moved 
around for a while but eventually settled back in the Bay Area. He still 
lives in the Berkeley area, and helps network with former Temple 
members and Jonestown survivors. 

Alan Swanson stayed in the Ukiah area where he lives today. He and 
Garry Lambrev remained good friends throughout the years. 

Linda Mertle lives in the Bay Area. Her father and step-mother, Al 



